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OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY.,| 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IN WHICH ERNEST VISITS MADISON PLACE. 


bs | in waiting for you,” said the hack-driver, 
as I entered the office of the hotel with 

Mr. Loraine. 
‘What do you want of me?” I demanded, 
tupposing the villain was charged with the ex- 





ecution of some further design upon me. 
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‘“‘T want my money,” he growled. 

‘What money?” 

“For driving you out to Harlem.” 

‘*Do you expect me to pay that?” 

“As the gintleman didn’t pay me, I expect 
you to do so,” he replied, with refreshing cool- 
ness. 

“Where is the gentleman now?” I asked; 
and, wishing to obtain some information in 
regard to Tom, if I could, I did not decline to 
pay his demand. 

**T don’t know where he is.” 

‘* What became of him?” 

‘‘ With the help of some people I found in 
the bar-room, I took him into the public house. 
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Bedad, it was a hard crack you guv him,” 
added the hackman, in a lowtone. “If you 
pay me the tin dollars, I won’t say anything 
agin you.” 

“You carried him into the public house,” I 
repeated. ‘* What then?” 

** Wait till I tell you. Begorra, I thought he 
was kilt, sure,” he replied, in confidential whis- 
pers. ‘*A bad scrape it was, and I didn’t want 
to be in it; so I jumped on my box and druv 
off, tellin ’em I was goin for a docther.” 

‘Don’t you know what became of him?” 

** Faix, Ido. Two hours afther, I sent a frind 
of mine, one Michael Mallahy, that lives con- 
vanient to the public house, to go and drink a 
glass of beer at the bar-room, and inquire for 
the man that was hurted. Now pay me my 
tin dollars, and I won’t say a word.” 

‘*Did your friend find out about the man 
that was hurt?” I inquired, putting my hand 
into my pocket. 

“ Faix, he did. The gintleman wasn’t kilt 
at all. He came out of it with only a sore 
head, and left the public house all alone by 
himself.” 

‘* Haven’t you heard of him since?” 

** Not one word; and I don’t know where in 
the world is he.” 

*“*And he didn’t pay you?” I added, with- 
drawing my hand empty from my pocket. 

‘* He did not thin.” 

‘‘He served you just right, then,” I con- 
tinued. 

‘* Aren’t you goin to pay’ me my tin dol- 
lars?” said he, looking uglier than usual. 

‘T am not— not I.” 

* Begorra, thin, I will inform the police,” 
replied he, savagely. ‘“‘ You struck the gintle- 
man on the head with the wrinch, and I’ll have 
you in the Tombs.” 

‘* What’s the trouble?” asked Mr. Loraine, 
who had been impatiently waiting for me in 
another part of the room, as he stepped up to 
the hackman, his attention attracted by the 
fellow’s anger. 

“This is the man that drove us out to Har- 
lem last night,” I answered. 

‘* What’s your number?” demanded Mr. Lo- 
raine of the surly brute. ° 

The hackman looked at him. The New 
York merchant was no tyro, and Jehu, pre- 
ferring not to deal with one who understood 
the characteristics of his class, suddenly bolted 
theough the open doer, and ran for his hack. 
Mr. Loraine pursued him; but the rascal had 
left his carriage on the Bowling Green side of 
the street, and he distanced both of us. Leap- 
ing upon his box; he drove off as fast as his 
horses could go. 
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‘*¢ Didn’t you notice the number of his hack?” 
asked Mr. Loraine, as we returned to the hotel. 

‘*T did not, sir.” 

‘* What did he want of you?” 

‘* He wished me to pay him ten dollars for 
driving Kate and me out to Harlem last night,” 
I replied, laughing. 

“It did not take you long to give him an 
answer to such a demand.” 

‘*T wanted to know why Tom Thornton had 
not paid him. It seems that the scoundrel, 
when he found his employer was hurt, was 
afraid of getting into trouble, and left him. I 
put my hand into my pocket, as though I in- 
tended to pay him, so as to induce him to tell 
me what I wanted to know.” 

‘You'll do!” added Mr. Loraine, smiling. 
** But what did become of Thornton?” 

‘* When the hackman sent a friend of his to 
inquire about him, Tom Thornton had come 
to his senses and left.” 

‘I’m afraid you will hear from him again. 
If you do, let me know. Now, where is 
Kate?” 

I conducted him up stairs to Mrs. Macombe’s 
parlor. Mr. Loraine proved to be all I had 
wished him to be — sympathizing, noble, and 
decided. He asked Kate a great many ques- 
tions, in order to assure himself that she was 
not a naughty, wilful, and disobedient girl; 
and, in answer to them, she told her whole 
story, as she had told it to Bob Hale and me 
in the standing-room of the Splash. I madea 
voluntary statement of my impressions in re- 
gard to the step-mother, and the interview I 
had had with her. : 

“<I never liked the woman,” added Mr. Lo- 
raine; ‘‘ and, till the day of my brother’s death, 
I did not cease to regret his marriage. Why 
didn’t you write to me, Kate?” 

‘* She would not let me.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you tell Mr. Winston about the 
treatment you received?” 

“It wasn’t so bad till after Mr. Winston 
went to Europe.” 

“‘ We will have it made right at once. I have 
done some business for Winston during his ab- 
sence; for he was a friend-of mine, as well as 
of my brother. He will be shocked when he 
hears of this business. I expect him back the 
next steamer, due to-day or to-morrow. I 
shall go and see this woman as soon as he 
returns.” 

‘‘ But I don’t want to go back to her, uncle 
Freeman,” said Kate, with a suppressed shud- 
der. 

“You shall not; you shall live with me, if 
you are so disposed.” 

“QO, uncle!” 
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Kate cried; I am sure I don’t know why, for 
there was certainly nothing to cry about. Mrs. 
Macombe, I know, was sorry that Kate was 
going to live with her uncle, for she had al- 
ready become very much attached to her, and 
would gladly have given her a home, and been 
a mother to her. When they parted, Mr. Lo- 
raine promised that his niece should visit her 
at no distant day. I was taking my leave of 
Kate, when her uncle interposed, and insisted 
that I should go with them to his residence, 
My fair fellow-traveller would not permit me 
to leave yet, and a carriage was called, in 
which we started for Madison Place. 

The ride was not so long as the one we had 
taken on the preceding evening. Kate was 
warmly welcomed by Mrs. Loraine and her 
family; and when I saw the kindness that 
beamed in their eyes, and was reflected from 
their actions, I was confident that Kate had 
found a good home — that best of earthly bless- 
ings. I was sorry to part with her; indeed, 
I did not know how strongly I was interested 
in her until the hour of separation came. I 
bade good by to the family, and she followed 
me to the street door. 

**T don’t want you to go, Ernest Thornton,” 
said she, calling me, as she invariably did, by 
my full name. 

**T don’t want to go, Kate; but you know 
what work I have on my hands,” I replied. 

‘Cannot my uncle help you? I know he 
would be willing to do so,” she asked. 

‘*T don’t think I need any more help. If 
Tom Thornton troubles me any more, I shall 
apply tohim. ButI think I have given Tom 
his quietus for the present. He will carry a 
sore head around with him for some time. But 
E-must go now. The steamer sails to-morrow, 

you know.” 

‘Shall I not see you again?” she asked, be- 
ginning to be very much moved. 

‘*T will call upon you this evening, if I can.” 

*“You will come, Ernest Thornton — won’t 
you?” 

“Tf possible, I will.” 

‘‘And when you get to England you must 
write to me.” 

“*T will certainly do that. Good by, Kate.” 

She extended her hand to me, and I took it. 
Then I hastened away, fearful that she would 
cry again. I walked down the street thinking 
of her. She was not as pretty as many young 
ladies I had met, but she was exceedingly in- 
teresting, to say nothing of the grace of her 
form, which I have never seen surpassed. She 
is as graceful and interesting now as she was 
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I did not expect to hear any more from Tom 
Thornton, and I did not fear any obstacles 
to my departure for England the next day. I 
took from my pocket the card which the gen- 
tleman whose acquaintance I had made on 
board the Albany steamer had given me. His 
name was Solomons. I afterwards learned 
that he was a Jew; and my estimate of the 
whole Jewish people was very much increased 
after a few days’ intimacy with him. His hotel 
was written in pencil under his name. I read- 
ily found it, and he was in his room. 

He received me very kindly; but I had to tell 
him everything that had occurred after my ar- 
rival in the city before I could introduce the 
topic which was uppermost in my mind. He 
was warmly interested in the affairs of Kate, 
and was delighted when I told him she was 
then with her uncle’s family, as happy as she 
could be. 

“T shall sail for England with you to-morrow, 
sir,” I added, when Kate’s history had been 
disposed of. 

‘“*Ah, indeed! I’m glad to hear it. Have 
you engaged your passage yet?” he asked, 
briskly. 

‘Not yet, sir.” 

“ Not yet, my boy! Iam afraid you’ll find 
no berth. The other one in my state-room 
was not taken yesterday, but I fear we are too 
late for it to-day. We will go down and see to 
it at once.” 

We rode down to the steamer office in a 
stage, and Mr. Solomons inquired rather ner- 
vously about the other berth in his room. 

“It was taken not more than half an hour 
ago,” replied the clerk. 

‘“*That’s unfortunate,” added my friend, 
apparently as much disappointed as I was. 
‘* What else have you?” 

“ Nothing just now. A gentleman has taken 
Nos. 41 and 42,” he added, pointing to the 
plan of the cabins, on the counter before him; 
‘but there is some doubt whether he will go. 
He engaged the room yesterday, and I prom- 
ised to keep it for him till all the other berths 
were taken. He was here a while ago, and said 
he would give his final answer in an hour. It 
is time he was here.” 

‘Tn that case we will wait a whilé,” continued 
Mr. Solomons. “I engaged my passage a 
month ago, and the ship was half full then.” 
‘*Couldn’t I find some place on board?” J 
asked, anxiously. 

**T don’t know; the officers sometimes give 
up their rooms for a consideration. I gave the 
third officer five pounds for his room the last 





then. But I will not anticipate. 


time I came over from Liverpool.” 
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‘¢ ¥ have concluded to take that room,” said 
a young man, rather dashily dressed, as he 
rushed hastily up to the counter. 

My heart sank within me, for the announce- 
ment seemed to mean that I had lost my pas- 
sage. But I was determined to go on board 
of the steamer, and make an arrangement 
with any officer who was open to a treaty for 
the use of his state-room. 

‘* You take both berths?” added the clerk. 

‘““No,” replied the young man, glancing at 
me, as I had seen him do several times before. 

‘‘Then here is your chance,” said the clerk 
to Mr. Solomons. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF E. DUNKSWELL. 


R. SOLOMONS examined the plan again 
to ascertain the locality of the state-room 
which contained the unoccupied berth. 

“It is on the other side of the ship from 
mine,” said he. ‘‘ But we can do no better.” 

‘‘ Perhaps this gentleman will exchange with 
you,” suggested the clerk. 

‘¢T am quite willing to take the young gen- 
tleman into my state-room,” answered the 
stranger. 

‘Of course he will take the vacant berth in 
that room,” added Mr. Solomons, who did not 
seem to think that the offer of the stranger 
was very magnanimous, since the berth in his 
room could be taken by the next applicant, 
whether he was willing or not. 

The clerk had written the receipt for the pas- 
sage money paid him by the young man, and 
pushed it across the counter towards him. 
The name on the paper was E. Dunkswell. I 
confess that I was not particularly pleased with 
Mr. Dunkswell, and did not care to occupy a 
state-room with him. Besides being rather 
jauntily dressed, he wore too much jewelry 
to suit my taste. His speech was somewhat 
peculiar, and I set him down as a fast young 
man. He appeared to be about twenty-one 
years old, though possibly he was more than 
that. 

‘*T have the lower berth in this roam,” said 
Mr. Solomons, addressing the stranger, and 
pointing to his room on the plan. ‘It is 
about the same kind of a room as your own. 
If you would exchange berths with me, it 
would oblige me very much.” 

“T should be very happy to accommodate 
you,” replied the fast young man, “ but for par- 
ticular reasons I desire to occupy the berth I 
have engaged.” 
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“My room is just as good as the one you 
have taken,” added Mr. Solomons. 

“Very true; but I like the locality of mine 
better than yours.” 

It was evident that Mr. Dunkswell had a de 
cided opinion of his own in this matter; and 
my kind friend was too much of a gentleman 
to say anything more about the exchange. 
He engaged the berth; but there was still a 
hope that an arrangement might be made with 
the person who had taken the upper berth in 
Mr. Solomons’ state-room. Just then it oc- 
curred to me, as I saw the clerk writing the 
receipt for me, that my money was where I 
could not get at it in a public place; but it was 
only a short distance to the hotel, and I ran 
over to my room, and put the greater part of 
my funds in my wallet. The passage money 
was paid, and with a lively emotion of pleasure 
at the prospect which the ticket opened to me, 
I put it into my pocket. 

Mr. Solomons then went with me to a bank- 
er’s, for I had taken his advice, and resolved 
to procure a letter of credit on a London bank- 
er. My friend was very much surprised, and 
I think he was a little suspicious, when I told 
him I had over a thousand dollars in my 
pocket. The banker gave me a letter of credit 
for two hundred pounds, and I deposited a 
thousand dollars with him, as security. On 
my return I was to settle with him for what- 
ever sums I had drawn, and he was to pay me 
back the balance, with four per cent. interest. 
Mr. Solomons was particular to have it under- 
stood by the banker in London that the money 
would be drawn by a young man sixteen years 
of age, and I left my signature to be forwarded 
to him. 

My business was all done, and I parted with 
Mr. Solomons, to meet him again the next day 
on board the steamer. In the evening, I went 
up to Madison Place, and staid till nine o’clock. 

‘* Who do you suppose has been here this 
afternoon?” asked Kate of me, as I was taking 
my leave. 

“Not Tom Thornton?” I replied, inquir- 
ingly. 

No; the gentleman we saw on the steam- 
boat — your friend; he was with you to-day.” 

‘Mr. Solomons?” 

‘Yes; he told me what a lot of money you 
had, and wanted to know if you had come 
honestly by it.” 

“Well, what did you tell him?” I asked, 
anxiously. 

“IT told him the money was rightfully your 
own. He told me he supposed it was all right, 
though over a thousand dollars was a large 
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sum for a mere boy to have, and manage 
himself.” f 

I had almost concluded before to tell Mr. 
Solomons the whole truth in regard to myself; 
and the trouble he had taken to satisfy himself 
of my honesty, decided me to do so at the first 
convenient opportunity. I did not bid Kate a 
final good by when I left the house, for Mr. 
Loraine promised to take her over to Jersey 
City, where the steamer lay, to ‘‘see me off.” 
On my way to the hotel, I visited the post- 
office, as I had done every day since my ar- 
rival in the city. This time I found a letter 
from Bob Hale, and I hastened to my room at 
the hotel to read it. 

It was a long letter, full of warm and gener- 
ous feeling towards me — it was just like Bob. 

He informed me that my uncle was apparently 
as well as usual; he had gone to the cottage, 
and inquired of old Betsey. There had been 
a great deal of talk about my going off; but 
no one knew anything about the real circum- 
stances. Mrs. Loraine had taken pains to 
‘“‘hush up” the facts in regard to Kate. 

‘‘ When my father came home,” wrote Bob, 
“‘T told him your story, as you wished me to 
do. -He shook his head, and said it was a fool- 
ish story, and he feared you were a bad boy, 
after all. But when I showed him your father’s 
will, and he had read it, he caved in like an 
avalanche. He told me he thought, from your 
uncle’s singular life, that something ailed him, 
and your story explained it perfectly. He was 
sorry you had not come to him, instead of 
going away. I told him you wanted to find 
your mother, and cared more for her than you 
did for the money. He praised you then, and 
hoped you would find her. He put the will in 
his safe, and you may be sure it will be forth- 
coming when you want it.” 

Bob related all the news about the fellows in 
Parkville, and wished me to answer his letter 
immediately. I did so that night, giving him 
all the incidents of my trip to New York, and 
the events which occurred after my arrival, 
with my plans for the future. When I went to 
bed I could not sleep, I was so excited by the 
fact that I was going to England the next day. 
I trembled when I thought of my mother, and 
of what might happen to prevent my finding 
her. I heard the clock on Trinity Church 
strike three before I went to sleep. 

It was eight o’clock when I awoke, and I was 
to be on board the steamer at ten. I ate my 
breakfast, paid my bill, and left the hotel 
with my valise in my hand. A stage up Green- 
wich Street carried me nearly to the ferry, and 
I reached the steamer half an hour before the 
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I was to share with ‘“‘ E. Dunkswell,” where I 
left my valise, the evidence of my ‘respecta- 
bility, and then went on deck. Mr. Loraine 
and Kate soon appeared, and I spent the time 
with them until those not going in the ship 
were required to leave. Kate cried then; I 
took her hand and kissed her—I could not 
help it. We parted as brother and sister would 
part, and I watched her on the wharf until 
she could no longer be seen. The ponderous 
wheels of the great ship revolved, and we 
moved slowly down the harbor. 

I was excited by the scene and its surround- 
ings, by the thought that I was leaving the 
land where I had lived from my childhood, 
and more than all by the reflection that I was 
going to seek and find my mother. Every- 
thing was new and strange to me. I wan- 
dered through every part of the ship open to 
a passenger. I gazed at the shores, and I 
studied the faces of my fellow-voyagers. Off 
Sandy Hook the pilot was discharged, and the 
prow of the noble steamer pointed out to the 
middle of the great ocean that rolled between 
me and my mother. The excitement on board 
began to subside; the passengers went below 
to arrange their state-rooms for the voyage. 

When I first went on board I entered the 

dining saloon, where I found a few passengers 
selecting their seats at the tables. Mr. Solo- 
mons had told me in travelling to do as others 
did; so I took a couple of cards, wrote my 
friend’s name on one and my own on the other, 
and pinned them to the table-cloth, as near 
the head of the captain’s table as I could find 
two vacant places. This secured us pleasant 
seats for the voyage, and Mr. Solomons was 
pleased with my thoughtfulness, as he called 
it. Before we reached Sandy Hook, he pro- 
posed to his room-mate to exchange berths 
with me; but when Mr. Dunkswell was pointed 
out to him as the person whose state-room he 
was to share, he politely but regretfully de- 
clined to do so, leaving his reasons to be in- 
ferred, for he did not give them. 
When the gong sounded for lunch, at twelve 
o’clock, I found to my surprise that Mr. Dunks- 
well had taken the seat next to mine. I was 
rather prejudiced against him; partly because 
he refused to exchange berths with my friend, 
and partly because Mr. Solomons’ room-mate 
did not like him well enough to exchange with 
me. He was very polite to me, and seemed to 
be strongly inclined to cultivate an intimacy 
with me. I could not do less than be civil to 
him. He invited me to drink wine with him 
at lunch, and to smoke his cigars afterwards, 
neither of which I could do. 





appointed time. I found the state-room which 


At four we dined, and Mr. Dunkswell re- 
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newed his efforts to be intimate with me; and 
the more he persevered, the more he didn’t ac- 
complish anything. I did not like him, and I 
could not like him. At dinner he drank more 
wine than his head could bear, and this did not 
make him any more agreeable tome. After 
dinner, Mr. Solomons and myself took seats 
upon the hurricane deck. He mentioned that 
he had called to see Kate the preceding even- 
ing, and this afforded me an opportunity to 
tell my story, to which my friend listened with 
the deepest interest. 

He assured me that I had done right; that it 
was my duty to find my mother; that the fact 
of my uncle’s misapplying my father’s fortune 
justified me in taking the money and the 
papers from the safe. He commended me for 
my spirit, and for my devotion to my mother. 
If I had not felt sure of his approbation before- 
hand, I suppose I should not have had the 
_ courage to tell him my history. At half past 
seven we went down to tea; and this time Mr. 
Dunkswell did not make his appearance. 

After a promenade on deck till nine o’clock, 
I found myself tired enough to retire, and more 
inclined to sleep than I had been before since I 
left Parkville. I went to my state-room, and 
found the door locked on the inside. I knocked, 
but Mr. Dunkswell, politely but in rather mud- 
dled tones, requested me to wait a moment. I 
did wait a moment, and was admitted. My 
room-mate was tipsy, but not enough so to 
make him anything more than silly. He was 
lying in his berth, with his clothes off. 

Having occasion to open my valise, I found 
the contents in a very confused state, and not 
as I had left them. I was somewhat startled, 
and hastened to examine further. I had put 
my letter of credit, and about two hundred 
dollars in bank bills, in my money-belt. The 
letters I had taken from my uncle’s safe I had 
deposited in my valise. They could be of no 
value to any one on board but myself, and I 
thought they would be safe in the state-room. 

They were not safe; to my astonishment and 
dismay, they were not to be found.- I had 
placed them under my best suit, and they 
were certainly gone. The confusion in my 
valise indicated that they had been stolen. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.} 
eee 

—— Roman writers do not agree as to the 
number of gold rings sent by Hannibal. to 
Carthage after the battle of Canne. Livy 
says one.modius. Florus, also a Roman his- 
torian, says two modii; and Pliny makes it 
three. The modius was about equal to our 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 
ABOUT THE SEPOYS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


> ies many of the readers of Our Boys 
AND GIRLS remember the great Sepoy 
rebellion which broke out in India during the 
year 1857? It was one of the most dreadful 
mutinies history has ever recorded, and caused 
many a cheek to blanch with terror, and many 
a stout heart to quail. Even Christian mis- 
sionaries were massacred by the infuriated Se- 
poys, who, in their rage, spared neither the 
strong man, the tender woman, nor the help- 
less child. My father and mother had a very 
narrow escape, of which I will tell you in a 
future sketch. In this you shall have a little 
description of the Sepoys themselves, and a 
few words on the origin of the mutiny. 

Previous to the mutiny, the British govern- 
ment had employed a very large number of 
native troops throughout India. They were 
called Sepoys, and consisted of both Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. They were well disci- 
plined and provided with all the accoutrements 
necessary for soldiers. They were officered by 
Europeans, and had been considered a valu- 
able body of troops by the government. 

At last a spirit of disloyalty and dissatisfac- 
tion began to spread throughout their ranks, 
and the spark of rebellion, once kindled, was 
soon fanned into such a flame that it seemed 
as if nothing could stay its progress. But at 
first the movements of the disaffected troops 
were made in the strictest secrecy, and very 
few of the foreigners residing in India dreamed 
of the storm that was about to burst over their 
defenceless heads. 

The Sepoys had been greatly petted and 
indulged by the government; but instead of 
evincing greater devotion to its service, they 
became arrogant, and at heart disloyal. They 
were weary of the British yoke, and wished to 
throw it off. In this feeling the entire native 
population sympathized more or less, and 
would have been glad to have seen their old 
kings restored to the thrones they once proud- 
ly occupied. : 

While the native mind was in this state of 
incipient rebellion, the British authorities in- 
troduced a.new kind of cartridge, which simple 
circumstance the Sepoys at once seized upon 
as a pretext for an uprising. The cartridges 
were greased with a kind of fat, which was 
particularly offensive to the Hindoo soldiers, 
and almost equally so to the Mohammedans. 
They were obliged to bite off the end of the 
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cartridge during the process of loading their 
guns, and were thus breught into contact with 
the fat, thereby losing caste. This they al- 
ledged as a ground of complaint against the 
English, and insisted that the cartridges were 
introduced merely to injure and finally destroy 
their sacred institution of caste. It was only a 
pretext, but it was deemed sufficient, and ere 
long the signal for revolt was given, and regi- 
ment after regiment of Sepoys cut off the heads 
of their white officers, and marched by, in fear- 
ful mockery, with the gory heads impaled upon 
their bayonets! 

A singular circumstance occurred before the 
actual breaking out of the mutiny. A queer- 
looking bundle was sent to the different post- 
offices in India, or to all.such as had native 
postmasters. Inside of these bundles were 
twelve circular cakes, made of flour and water, 
and called, by the Hindoos, chifaties. Each 
postmaster who received one of these mysteri- 
ous bundles was expected to make twelve more 
of these cakes, and send them to some one 
else, so that they might be distributed through 
the.country. A great deal of curiosity was ex- 
cited these cakes being:sent around in this 
strange manner, and many conjectures were 
made as to the hidden meaning of the proceed- 
ing. Alas! it was revealed only too quickly 
and fatally, for it was the signal which had 
been agreed upon for a general uprising. 

At the time of the breaking out there were 
no white officers at the station in which my 
parents resided. The barracks of tne Sepoys 
were directly opposite our dwelling, and there 
were fifty or sixty Sepoys, well armed, and 
with not a single officer to control them. 
There was not even a white magistrate in the 
station, — a very unusual occurrence, — and a 
wealthy and educated native was temporarily 
filling the post. 

My father called upon this dusky official, and 
stated to him his fears and anxiety as to the 
result of the uprising. He watched his coun- 
tenance closely while he talked with him, and 
noted the look of delight in his eyes as the 
success of the mutineers was alluded to. This 
native was a perfect hypocrite; and though he 
carefully strove to conceal his real feelings, 
and expressed the greatest concern and regret 
at the alarming intelligence, my father saw 
that at heart he was in full sympathy with the 
rebels. He eventually proved a rebel and 
traitor of the deepest dye. . 

In the next sketch I will tell you some inci- 
dents of the rebellion. 
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A FERRY TRUE STORY. 
BY COUSIN LUCY. _ 


I WAS just hurrying through the X— 
ferry, and dropping my pennies, as usual, 
without looking ‘to see who received them, 
when my dress caught on a nail in the gate. 
As I stooped to loosen it, a queer little voice 
above me said, ‘‘ Better hurry, ma’am, or you'll 
lose the boat, and it only runs once in half an 
hour.” It was such a queer little voice, that I 
glanced up to see where it came from, and be- 
hold, it came from the ferryman. Was it the 
ferryman? Yes, it sat in the box, just where 
the ferryman usually sits; and before it lay 
just such a pile of pennies as the ferryman is 
continually taking, — but it was such a queer 
little thing fora man! I looked at it still again, 
not thinking how rude I was, when its face be- 
gan to grow red, and in the same piping voice 
it said, ‘*‘ You’ve lost the boat, ma’am.” Sol 
had; but I was half glad of keeping Minnie 
waiting for her doll another half hour, though 
five minutes before I should have been quite 
vexed. You see, I was so curious about this 
queer little ferryman. 

* Are you the ferryman?” said I to him. 

‘*- Yes, ma’am,” he answered, quite proudly, 
and drew his poor little body up as straight 
as he could, as though he wondered at my 
question. 

‘“*T thought you seemed so young,” said I, 
by way of apology, though his face was not 
young at all, but I could not describe the 
queerness in it by any other word. 

‘“*Yes, ma’am, I’m young, but I s’pose I’m 
just as honest as if I was forty.” 

I was growing more and more abashed, and 
started to go into the ferry-house, there to wait 
out my dreary half hour, when a curiosity —I 
hope not unkind — got the better of my resolu- 
tion, and I went back. 

“Tell me how you came here,” said I, blunt- 
ly; ‘* tell me all about yourself; perhaps I—” 
I was going to say, ‘‘ perhaps I can help you,” 
when something stopped me, and I didn’t finish 
my sentence at all. 

‘““There isn’t much to tell, ma’am,” he re- 
plied, respectfully. ‘‘I am pretty young for 
the place, where they mostly takes grown-up 
men; but the way I came to get it was by being 
paralleled.” 

‘* Paralleled!” I said, mystified. 

‘Yes, ma’am: don't you see?” he answered ; 
and lifting with his right hand a little, puny, 
withered arm and baby hand from the other 
side, just as if it hadn’t belonged to him at all, 
smoothing out the fingers on the table with a 
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half-caressing motion that brought the tears to 
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my eyes. . ‘‘ Don’t you see?” he repeated, look- 
ing up, a little pale in the face. ‘‘I can’t move 
this arm, nor my left foot much. It came bya 
fall.” 

‘*O dear! your left side was paralyzed by a 
fall!” 

‘*'Yes, ma’am, that’s it; thank you; I didn’t 
rightly recollect the word; sometimes I think 
I’m not overly bright, and that’s the cause of 
all our trouble.” 

‘“How do you mean?” I asked, more and 
more interested. 

‘* Well, you see, ma’am, my father was a 
house-painter.” Here he made a motion as if 
to pass his coat-sleeve across his eyes, but 
thought better of it, and looked past me into 
space for a minute, biting his lip hard. 

** Don’t tell me; it distresses you,” I said. 

‘** No, ma’am,” he replied, stoutly. ‘I'll tell 
it, though you won’t think any the better of me, 
—but never mind. WhenI was getting old 
enough to learn the trade, father took me one 
day, and says, ‘ Azel,’ says he, ‘I’ve got a very 
partic’lar job to-morrow, and it’ll do you good 
to look on. It’s a sign,’ says he, ‘on a shop- 
front, and there’s gildin and sandin to be done, 
and we must be right careful of the spellin. 


You might go and tell me, so’st I don’t get 
the letters wrong.’ Before I started, my little 
sister she put up dinner in the pail and gave it 
to me; and what did she do but says, ‘ Azel, 
I’ve been reading such a dreadful story in the 


paper about a painter. He was mostly always 
painting high signs, I guess, like father; and 
one day he was up a painting one in a church, 
with another man, and he stepped back to see 
whatever ’twas he was doing; and he was just 
going off the scaffolding, and the other man 
he threw a pot of paint. at his sign, and spoiled 
it, so’s to make him step up quick, and not fall 
over.’ Well, I kept just thinking and thinking 


about that story all day; and it seemed as |: 


though father was the painter and I was t’other 
man; and I kept doing the thing over and over, 
seeing him step back, and throwing the pot of 
paint at the picture, just as we do in dreams. 
Well, in the afternoon, father ’d got his sign most 
done, and stepped back a little to take a look at 
it. I’d ought to knowed the scaffolding was 
wide, and father wouldn’t fall; but I only 
thought, ‘Now he’s going, and now I must 
save him!’ And I upand threw a pot of paint 
at the sign. But, O! it didn’t come out a bit 
like the story! For father was so dashed at 
seeing me do what I hadn’t no business to do, 
that he just gave a jump to one side, and I 
never could rightly tell how he got his foot on 
to a place where two ends of boards came to- 
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gether, without anything under ’em, and so— 
he went down. Then I thought again, and 
what I thought was, ‘I'll catch him;’ and so I 
jumped after. But you see there isn’t time 
enough to have two thoughts when a body’s 
falling through the air, — least, I couldn’t, 
being a little slow-witted, — so — I went, too. 
Well, that store looked high enough from the 
ground; but it seemed higher yet when you’re 
going through the whole heighth of it, without 
anything to hang on to, and I thought I never 
should get to the ground. I s’pose I did, though, 
because they picked us both up, me and father. 
And father was dead, and so was I, this half 
of me. O, but when we got home it was dread- 
ful! Says I, ‘Sister, it didn’t come out like 
the story!’ And when I told them how I 
first tumbled father off and then went myself, 
they didn’t let me die then, either, but loved 
me just as well. You see what I look to is this, 
that I ought to not jumped when father fell. 
I'd ought to thought that I musn’t go get my- 
self lamed up, because the family would have 
to depend on me, if father should happen to 
hit on his head when he got to the bottom, and 
get killed, — which was just what he d But 
I didn’t think — I’m so slow-witted. “I just 
threw myself over; and that’s what came of it. 
You see, once I could whittle ever so- many 
kinds of wooden toys, all out of my own head; 
and if I’d had the use of my hands, at least, I 
could have made money by carving. But what 
can a fellow do with such a thing as that?” | 
He took up the paralyzed hand again, and 
then threw it down with an expression of dis- 
gust. ‘‘ However, it’s lucky my head was 
saved; and I could always calculate figures 
pretty speedy, if I couldn’t other things; so 
the man that owned: the sign father was paint- 
ing, he got me a place here. Here’s your boat, 
ma’am, and here’s my relief.” 

A&A tall, stalwart man— such a painful con- 
trast to this poor creature! — walked into the 
box; and little Azel came sidling and wheeling 
outon acrutch. Just outside the bars, a rosy 
face in a sun-bonnet peeped in, and seeing 
the cripple coming, began to dance up and 
down with joy. 

‘*She’s my sister,” explained Azel; ‘she 
always comes for me.” And, seeing her run 
along, impatiently thrusting her arm through 
every hole in the grate, one after another, till 
she had covered herself with all sorts of dirty 
hieroglyphics, he made me a queer, twisted 
motion that did its best to express a bow, and 
disappeared up the street, the little one cling- 
ing to his coat, and making vain efforts to aid 
his unequal foatsteps. 
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NED'S SEA VOYAGE. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


HE good ship Skylark had been taking 
in cargo at the wharf, and Ned had had a 
free pass over her, from stem to stern, he was 
on such excellent terms with Captain Cruiser. 

Not a day passed since she lay there but Ned 
had paid his respects; asking countless ques- 
tions, longing with all his impatient heart to 
climb the mast, thinking how delightful it 
would be if one could only man the yards, 
take in the main-sail, and do something, he 
hardly knew what, with the jib-boom. He 
pictured himself tossing on the wide ocean, in 
the wake of some threatening pirate craft, or 
rescuing shipwrecked crews, and touching at 
orange and date-growing islands. 

‘“*Come, Ned, won’t you ship with us ?” 
Captain Cruiser had said; ‘we’re a hand 
short, and a bunk empty. Here’s a chance to 
see the world, and make a sailor of yourself.” 

Se Master Ned proposed the same at home, 
and was consequently forbidden to go down 
to the wharf in future, for fear he should, by 
chance, urn into a sea-urchin. 

But the Skylark was, to sail on the next 
day, and he could not go to sleep for thinking 
of the beauties of a sea voyage. Only to take 
a trip round the world, afid come home and 
tell ‘‘ the boys” about it! He felt very sure of 
coming home, although they might get wrecked 
and take to the long-boat, and live on a crust 
till some other vessel picked them up. It was 
a mighty pleasant thing to Ned, lying snugly 
in bed, to be wrecked, and rescued, and cod- 
dled! 

The following day found him again at his 
shrine. 

‘* Shall you sail to-day?” he asked. 

‘** All’s about ready; if the wind holds,” was 
the answer. 

‘« Where’s Captain Cruiser?” 

** Gone to bid his family good by.” 

Ned felt as if he could see the ship already 
spreading her white wings; could see the space 
between her side and the wharf expand. What 
an opportunity was slipping away from him! 
But why let it slip? Why not seize it? He had 
read Captain Mayne Reid’s story, in which the 
hero hides himself in a vessel, and goes through 
most charming adventures — to read about. 
What was to prevent him from imitating such 
a glorious example? Captain Cruiser had in- 
vited him; there was a vacant bunk; why not 
take possession till they were out of sight of 
land, and then appear in all his daring? 


have something to eat; therefore he patronized 
the nearest pastry-shop, and, like a trne sailor, 
went aboard without a cent in his pocket — 
where, to be sure, there was no space to spare 
between the cakes and tarts. 

No one noticed that Ned had disappeared in 
the wrong direction. And, somewhat later, 
he heard Captain Cruiser’s voice, asking, 


while one of the crew answered, — 

‘* He was here just now.” 

“Taking a last look, I suppose,” said the 
captain. 

After this, things began to grow more quiet; 
the voices seemed farther off. He was con- 
stious of nappigg a little, of finding that his 
tarts were a frifle mouldy. But what of that? 
He wasn’t going to despise them; tarts were 
tarts, and something better than bran. Cap- 
tain Reid’s hero would have feasted on them. 
So he dozed off again, and woke with a start. ° 
They were weighing anchor, plainly; he could 
hear the water swashing about the ship’s sides, 
could feel the motion; yes, they were outward 
bound! He was determined not to go to sleep 
any more, if possible. Just to think of swing- 
ing here, between sea and sky, the stars all out 
overhead, the waters rolling in long swells be- 
neath! What pleasure was in the thought! 
How much better than playing at ball, or trun- 
dling a hoop! Wouldn’t “the boys ” open their 
eyes if they knew where he was? Wouldn’t 
they wish themselves in his shoes? 

He fancied that it must be dark already, ex- 
cept for the moonlight playing over the sea. 
The sound, of bells blew off shore, and re- 
minded him that he would not go to school 
to-morrow; that Master Lunt would call his 
name, and no voice answer. He remembered 
that he was to have lost his recess for the week; 
that he agreed to go in swimming’ with Ben 
Andrews. He tried to imagine how the sea 
would look, all fretted with sunshine, and 
bounded by quiet tints of sky, when they had 
reached middle ocean; how the palm-crowned 
islands would rise, like genii, out of the deep, 
and breakers grow hoarse and angry, storming 
the coral barriers of the sea. He thought of 
his little sister coming in her white night-gown 
to wake him in the morning, and finding his 
bed smooth and vacant; and what if she should 
die while he was absent? And the tears sprang 
into his eye¢, and nearly swamped him. 

Still the waters kept swashing about the 
bows; still he dozed and woke, and dozed and’ 
woke again, till he could not be convinced 
but he had been there a week at least, as his 


A 





In the mean time it would be convenient to 


tarts and cakes had long since vanished, and 


‘*Where’s Ned?” at which he held his breath, . 
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it had got to be troublesome to decide whether 
he slept or not. 

While he waited, it seemed to him that they 
must be far on their way; that many days 
must have passed since he came on board; 
that while he had been thinking, the wind had 
risen, and was working its wild will with the 
ship’s canvas, and crying about the hatches. 
He heard hurried footsteps, and eager orders; 
he heard the rain lash the waters into fury; he 
got up to grope his way upon deck, but he 
could neither find his berth again, nor any 
opening into daylight and society. He was 
parched with thirst and pained with hunger. 
The example of his hero no longer sustained 
him. He called, and the thgnder answered, 
the wind moaned reply, the waves mocked 
him. It was as if he could hear the sails 
splitting, the sailors toiling at the pumps, 
voices choked with fear, cries of vain entreaty ; 
and then the solemn minute-gun booming 
over the seas, and mingling with the ele- 
ments. 

He wondered if they were far from land; if 
the leak was gaining on them; if it was possi- 
ble to swim in such a sea. O, how much bet- 
ter it would have been diving off the wharf 


with Ben Andrews! Where were the pleasures 
of shipwreck? Where was the long-boat? If 


he could only reach that long-boat! How the 
wind increased! They would go to pieces soon, 
and he, — where should he go? Nobody knew 
he was there; nobody would ever know what 
had befallen him. He would never pitch the 
ball any more on Saturday afternoons, nor fly 
his kite from Davenport’s Hill, nor drop his 
line in the river; he had done all his Col- 
burn’s, and turned over a new leaf in geogra- 
phy; he would never get to the head of his 
class again. The bells would call other boys 
to school, but never him; they would play at 
noon, and never miss him. His little sister 
would forget him; he would hear his father’s 
voice no more, nor see his mother’s face. 
Wednesday afternoons were no longer his, 
nor Christmas Holidays, nor Fourth of Julys. 
Other boys went nutting, perhaps; hung up 
their stockings on frosty nights for Santa 
Claus to fill; fired their cannon at five o’clock 
in the summer mornings; grew to be men, 
and voted; while he shivered in ocean hol- 
lows, and dropped into slow decay. 

He would never again watch the*moon climb 
up the slope of the evening sky, nor Orion 
Buckle on his belt and betake him to the hunt; 
morning would break for other eyes than his. 

He thought of the sweet spring afternoon 
when he left the wharf; of the pleasure-boats 
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rocking on the tide in sight; of the ghostly 
moon, looking through the blue tent of heaven, 
as if she had grown pale waiting for her hour. 
He thought of the honeysuckle that reached 
his chamber window on perfumed wings; of 
the new suit hanging in his closet, never to be 
worn by him; of the family sitting down to 
tea, and getting used to his empty scat; and, 
still thinking, the tempest screamed about his 
ears, the ship reeled aad settled — she was 
going down! 

O, to be sucked down into the deep, deep 
sea; never to know the dear light of day 
again; to pass, in thick darkness, into the 
Valley of Shadows! 

Where were those who loved him? O for 
one hour more of home! 

‘““Ned! Ned!” shouted Captain Cruiser; 
‘*here’s your father looking for you.” 

‘““Where am I?” cried Ned, in as much as- 
tonishment as the ‘little woman who fell 
asleep on the king’s highway.” 

‘“*You’re on board the ship Skylark, my 
hearty; and a little more and you’d have been 
standing out to sea.” 

‘* Haven’t you sailed, sir?” » 

‘We are just casting off; there’s no time to 
lose.” 

‘* But how did you know I was here?” 

‘““Your father, hé missed you. You won’t 
go to sea with me this time, my boy.” 

“T guess —I —don’t want to,” said Ned, 
meekly. ‘You haven’t left the wharf — haye 
you? What time is it?” 

* Five o’clock,” answered Captain Cruiser. 

Ned had slept away his Wednesday after- 
noon; and that was the end of his sea voyage, 


THE MOUSE AND HIS HAYS8TAOK. 
BY WILLY WISP. 


MOUSE who lived in a barn near a 
meadow once engaged the services of 
a weasel named Long-body-short-legs, and a° 
poet, to assist him in hay-making. In a cor- 
ner of the barn, under a sheaf of straw, the 
house-servant had concealed an egg, a piece 
of cheese, and a slice of bread and butter, 
which she was going to take to her cousin’s in 
a neighboring village. The crust of the bread 
happened to lie in the much-frequented path 
that led from the mouse’s granary to the 
horse’s meal-box; and when the provisions 
were discovered, the mouse determined to 
make the premises there his base of supplies 
when the poet and weasel came to assist him. 
“ The egg,” said he, ‘“‘ shall be for the weasel 
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_ to suck; the fragrant cheese’shall be for num- 
ber one; and the Graham slice the poet shall 
have. I have often heard him say that he 
wished the world would think enough of him 
to keep him supplied with bread and butter; 
though it is my opinion, if he knew on which 
side his bread was buttered, he would give up 
making verses, and go into some shoddy busi- 
ness or other that brings in the greenbacks.” 

The day arrived for the cutting of the grass ; 
but neither the poet nor Long-body-short-legs 
made his appearance. In fact, the weasel had 
been caught in a trap, the previous night, bya 
lawyer, who was that very moment writing out 
an al-i-b7 proof to send to the disappointed 
mouse. And as for the poet, he had been 
seized with a violent attack of rhyming, and 
had wholly forgotten the engagement. 

‘* Well,” says the mouse, balancing himself 
on his haunches to get a good view of the sun’s 
position, ‘‘it is high time the grass was cut; 
and it stands to reason, if I eat the luncheon 
of three hands, I can do their work.” 

So he set about nibbling the ripe grass and 
the delicious viands by turns; and when the 
former ,was all cut and dried, like "political 
matters coming before a primary meeting, he 
procured a stick, stuck it up in the meadow, 
and carried the hay to it, and stowed it all 
around the stick, though he never perspired so 
before in his life, while the exertion made him 
tremble as though a regiment of supperless 
cats was at his heels. 

As the stack grew higher and higher, mousey 
found it difficult to climb up with his armfuls; 
and having heard the farmers speak of the 
‘** fork ” of the river below the meadow, he went 
and asked the river to lend it to him to pitch 
his hay. But the river became roiled at the 
mouse’s impertinence, and would not answer 
him, and he was obliged to return and manage 
the best way he could to finish the stack. 

After a while, when he had piled up the hay 
to the end of the stick, and eaten the last mor- 
sel of the luncheon, with his whiskers and nose 
daubed with the yellow yelk, and his body 
swollen to a fearful size, he trudged off to get 
a flat stone, which, having found, he dragged 
to the stack, and tugged with it to the top of 
the latter, pushing it close to the end of the 
stick, to keep the hay from being blown off. 
But this tugging, together with the severe work 
of the day, and the frequent visits to the base 
of supplies, was too much for the mouse, who, 
as soon as he had secured the stone in the 
right place, fell over fainting. 

Just then the poet came along in season to 
hear the foolish mouse relate his story and 





deplore his sad fate. Then bidding the poct 
good by, he breathed his last. ‘ 

A few nights afterwards, an owl was stand- 
ing on a tree in a swamp, not far from the 
meadow. Looking in the direction of the 
stack, he said, ‘‘ What do these two eyes see? 
They see a fat barn-mouse.” 

Then the owl flew to the stack, and alight- 
ing on it, he found the mouse lying stiff by the 
flat stone; and on the latter he could distinctly 
read, by the star-light, this epitaph, which was 
chalked by the poet the same day, — 


““ Eggs, cheese, butter, bread, 
Stick, stack, stone, dead.” 


“The most of which is undoubtedly thus,” 
remarked the owl, ‘“‘ fo wit:—” But as the 
owl ended his speech at this point, we must 
leave the reader to conjecture what he was go- 
ing to say as he began to devour his tempting 
meal. ‘ 





JENNY’S NEW SHOES. 
BY F. A. R. 


HE shoemaker’s boy brought home Jenny’s 
new shoes, and I placed them behind the 
door with her old rubbers, where she could 
find them the first thing when she came home 
from school, and went to put on her rubbers to 
bring the cows, sheep, and lambs from the field. 
I knew very well what a scream of delight 
would fill the house, for Jenny did not have a 
pair of new shoes every day. 
‘¢ Well,” said the shoes, ‘‘ here we are at last.” 
‘¢T should think,” said the rubbers, ‘‘ that the 
last was the very first of your acquaintances.” 
“‘T must say I was glad when there was an 
end of it,” said one of the shoes. 
‘“‘ Waxed end?” inquired the rubbers. 
“‘T mean to look.round, now,” said the right 
shoe, who liked to take the lead. 
‘“‘Ha!” said the left shoe; “look round, in- 
deed! Square-toed, you are.” 
‘There's a pair of us,” said rubbers. 
‘* By no means,” retorted the right shoe, 
“two don’t always make a pair.” 
“T’ve been Jared pretty closely,” spoke the 
sole. 
“Is that your sole?” asked the vamp, look- 
ing over the side. 
‘*Yes, I understand you,” replied the sole. 
The right shoe having looked about her, 
observed, ‘“‘ Pretty good quarters we are in.” 
‘¢ Don’t brag of your quarters,” said the left 
vamp, ‘‘We were cut from as good leather 
as— ” 
“Stop!” said the sole; “you are always 





vamping up something.” 
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‘¢ Yet we are attached to each other,” whined 
the vamps. 

“T should think so,” said the quarters; ‘‘ cost 
us many a stitch in the side.” 

“‘Heeled at last?” inquired the rubbers. 

‘* And lifted up in the world, too,” said the 
sole, ‘‘ for I’ve counted four heel lifts.’’ 

‘‘ Struck the nail on the head that time,” 
answered the quarters. 

“Nails!” said the heel. ‘*They will go 
about all day, and stand on their heads all 
night.” : 

‘‘ We shall be strung up daytimes,” said the 
shoes. 

**That’s all you can make of it,” said the 
eyelets. 

‘Don’t say anything about an ew,” im- 
plored the vamps; “I feel soge on that sub- 
ject. It seems as if I should come to pieces or 
faint away.” 

‘Don’t hammer any longer on that idea; 
you can’t come to pieces till you are let down 
a peg — you’re too black to faint,” sneered the 
rubbers. 

‘Black yourself!” retorted the shoes. ‘* You 
look like Indians.” 

‘‘ So we are.” 

** You look as if you smoked,” said the right 
shoe. 

** Right about that,” returned the rubbers. 

**Don’t wax wroth,” interposed the leather 
strings, ‘‘ we shall be worn out by and by.” 

*“T should think so,” muttered the sole; 
“such a rolling and stretching as you’ve had. 
Think of me, if you—” 

*‘ Understand it,” broke in the rubbers. 

‘*Of course I shall stand under the weight 
of the subject, and be ground down,” groaned 
the sole. 

‘* We'll take care of you,” said the toes. 

** Aren’t you a little shiny?” 

“No more than you are coarse, flat, and un- 
polished,” retorted the toes. 

“ve been thinking,” said the left shoe, 
**that we shall be loved at first, worn out, left 
at last.” 

**T shall have the last word,” said the rub- 
bers, who saw Jenny coming, and knew their 
chat was over. 

Jenny called mamma and Bridget to “see 
the shoes.” : 

‘* Don’t they look as if they had been hav- 
ing a nice confab, mamma?” 

‘* What an idea, Jenny!” 

“Its very quare she is, mum,” said Biddy. 
‘¢Jist look at the swate craythur. She has gone 
to give sick Willy a sight av the same. How 
still he is, jist! An sure it’s no one but her- 
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self would give up her walk to sit beside . 
him. Wadn’t we like to have more sich quare 
ones?” 


“SWEET HOME.” 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


O, swift-flying swallow! 
Dart down the green hollow, 
And dip your black wings in the pool by the 
lane; 
The Spring’s blithest comer, 
The sweet-smelling Summer, 
All decked with gay garlands, comes close in 
your train. 


A light-hearted rover 
You’ve been the world over; 
You’ve seen what I only can dream of — ah, me! 
Great cloud-mantled highlands, 
And bright flowery islands, 
With gleaming shores washed by the warm 
southern sea; 


Broad streams seaward flowing, 
Still lakes brightly glowing, 
With blushes reflecting the morning’s red mist; 
Or, weary, have rested 
*Mid palms greenly crested, 
Or white-blooming citrons by wooing winds 
kissed! 


No clime calls you ‘ stranger; ” 
A wide-welcomed ranger 
In all of your journeyings under the sun, 
What beauty most drew you, 
What spot has seemed to you, 
Of all earth’s sweet places, the loveliest one? 


And flying, still flying, 
The swallow replying, 
Said, “ Truly, I’ve looked on earth’s brightest 
and best; 
And dearest and fairest ° 
Of all things, and rarest, 
Beneath the barn eaves, is my clay-builded 
nest!” 
is sae te 
— Iw the age of chivalry armies prided 
themselves so much upon courtesy and fair 
play, that a village dance would scarcely be 
suspended when two hostile armies were in 
sight. J 
—— ALFRED THE GREAT was born at Wan- 
tage, in Berkshire, England, in the year 849, 
and died October 27, gor. G. P. 


—— IN the time of Henry III. the University 
of Oxford is said to have had thirty thousand 
students. J 


. 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


QORNELIA’S JEWELS. 
BY F. W. S. 


V ITHIN the stately marble halls 

of the consul °Graccu’s home 

Were met the proud patrician *DAMES 
of old imperial RoME; 

1JMPERIOUS was their BEARING, and 
1GORGEOUS their ATTJRE — 

Of PEARLS, and GOLD, and precious 
STONES, and the PURPLE rich of 
TYRE. 

The sPoits of many a *PROVINCE, that 
was given to SWORD and FLAME, 
And the price of many a captive 
“YOUTH did CLOTHE each haughty 

DAME. 

And they ‘vAuNTED of their jewels, 
of PEARLS and RUBIES rare. 

‘*Where are 'THINE,” * they said, 
‘‘CoRNELIA?” to the NOBLEST * 
MATRON there. 

Straightway the matron brought 
them, not 4*GLITTERING !*GOLDEN 
toys, 

Nor !*RUBIES, !*PEARLS, Or DIAMONDS 
bright, but her *rwo *BLOOMING * 
BOYS. 

‘¢4+ BEHOLD! *THESE are my JEWELS; 
and *MONARCHS may not wear, 

On '*rosBeE or '*BRow, 'tGeMs of such 
price as these my *CHILDREN * ARE.” 

And well. she TRAINED those noble 
youths, ’mid anxious HOPES and 
FEARS; 

And the *NAME they left still BRIGHT- 
Ly glows along the track of YEARS. 

And had ®Romg their virTUEs cher- 
ished, and been GOVERNED by their 
WORDS, 

She had not felt the »TyRANT’s rod, 
or th’ avenging * GoTHIC * sSwoRDs. 

If that "HEATHEN woman’s SONS were 
VALUED more than *GOLD, ‘ 

Is not a ‘CHRISTIAN mother’s CHILD 
worth more than *wEALTH * UN- 
TOLD? 

If ‘sue, in *SuPERSTITION’s gloom, 
reared them in VIRTUES rare,’ 

What may a*CHRISTIAN * MOTHER do, 
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BASE BALL REPORTS. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A* a base ball tournament held at this place, 
the following prizes were awarded : — 

1st Prize —A solid silver ball, regulation 
size, to the North Star Club of St. Paul. 

2d Prize — A silver-tipped rosewood bat, to 
the Vermilion Club of Hastings. 

3d Prize — A silver goblet, gold-lined, to the 
Arctic Club of St. Cloud. 

Second Class. ist Prize —A set of foul flags 
with silver-mounted staves, to Saxon Club of 
St. Paul. 

2d Prize — A set of bases, bats, and balls, to 
St. Croix Club of Stillwater. 

Other special prizes were also awarded to 
individual players. YANKEE Mippy. 
Cincinnati, O. 

A match game was played between the Buck- 
eye and Live Oak Clubs of this city. The 
L. O.’s are anxious to be second to none; so 
challenge the B.’s for their high position, and 
invariably get beaten. On this occasion the 
score stood: B. 63, L. O. 34. The winning 
club was presented with a handsome silver belt. 


Hat HopeFut. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Athletics played the West Philadelphi- 
ans, at which the former won by a score of 37 
to 10. Fisher, the renowned first base of the 
Athletics, made a clean score, no outs, and six 
runs. Osterheldt, right field of the W. P.’s, 
played well up to the ninth innings, when he 
broke his finger. Cc. R. W. 
Nashua, N. H. , 
A game of ball was played at Nashua, Octo- 
ber 19, between the Juniors of Milford and the 
Riversides of Nashua, which resulted in favor 
of the R.’s by a score of 54 to 28. A return 
match was played at Milford, November 2, in 
which the Juniors won, — the score being 33 
for the J.’s and 20 for the R.’s. 


GrorGE GIMNEY. 
Baltimore, Md. 


There was a match game played here be- 
tween the Unions of Washington and the Pas- 





with  Curist her guiding STaR? 





times of Baltimore. At the close of the game 
the score stood 45 to 45. THIDOLF., 
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1113. Chatham. 1114. Elbe. 1115. Ithasa 
Flint. 1116. It contains Newry(e). 1117. It 
has a Woodstock. 1118. It is below Rheims 
(reams). 1119. It is on the Tyne. 1120. I. 
Junta. 2.Odd. 3. Hurra. 4. Nostrum. 5. Qui- 
etus— JOHN Q. ApAMs. 1121. 1. May—E£ay. 
2. Hay. 3. Say. 4. Ray. 5. Fay. 6. Bay. 7. 
Day. 8.Pay. 9. Way. 1122. (Asavage) (can) 
(knot under stand) t (he) p (rope) r (ties) of t 
(head) (eye) (am on D) —A savage cannot 
understand the properties of the diamond. 
1123. Rub, bur. 1124. Dab, bad. 1125. Mur- 
mur, rum, rum. 1126. Tun, nut. 1127. Don, 
nod. 1128. Car-bond-ale. 1129. Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 1130. Delaware. 1131. Ulster. 
1132. Steuben. 1133. Tompkins. 1134. Mad- 


ison. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


@F 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1137. To disguise, and trouble. — What ter- 
ritory? 1138. Fresh, and a harbor. — What 
city? 1139. Small, and to sway one way and 
another. — What city? 1140. To leap, and a 
piece of land. — What city? 1141. Two points 
of the compass, to sing, a preposition and an 
article. — What two states? 1142. L. B. — 
What river? E. O. B. 

CHARADE. 
1143. My first is to examine with care; 
My second is a noise that fills the air; 
Then an article before a way 
Will give a peninsula far away. 
Wipe AWAKE. 


AND GIRLS. 


PROBLEMS. 

1144. What number is that the sum of the 
digits of whose square and third power are 
equal? 1145. A man has $900. Every morn- 
ing he gives away a certain sum, and in busi- 
ness during the day makes three times what 
he gives away. At the end of twenty days he 
finds he has just doubled his capital. How 
much did he give away each day? 1146. A 
merchant doubles his stock each year wanting 
$500. At the end of the fourth year he has 
eleven times his original stock. What was the 
stock, and what had he at the end of the fourth 
year? Jos1aH TRINELE. 


1147. . REBUS. 


CHARLIE W. 


Dovusie AcRosTIc. 

1148. 1. Spun wool. 2. Todo too much. 3. 
Total want of beauty. 4. An ancient officer 
of justice. The initials and finals form what 
is before you. Lorain LINCOLN. 

ENIGMA. 
The 8, 4, 
10, 7 is a vessel. The 9g, 5,6 is some relation 
toapig. The 11, 2, 1, 12,3 is to repeat. The 
whole is one of the United States. W. A. R. 


1149. It is composed of 12 letters. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1150. Fat Rover, saver of the bun. 1151. 
Play loo, beef or keou. CiirF CLIPPER. 


DovusBLEe CRoss-worD ENIGMA. 

1152. My first is in sky, my second in ground; 

My first is in square, my second in round; 

My first is in bonnet, my second in good; 

My first is in coke, my second in wood; 

My first is in kernel, my second in shell ; 

My first is in read, my second in spell ; 

Of my whole I think you will soon be aware, 

When I say it is in a national air. 

Wipe AWAKE. 
Sans-TETEs. 

1153. Whole, I am a grain; behead me, I 
am found in torrid regions; behead me again, 
I am what you do every day; again, I am a 


preposition; again, I am a beverage.’ 
A. B. D. 
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E have two or three intimations this week 
that second-hand puzzles, conundrums, 
&c., have appeared in our Head Work depart- 
ment. We regret that it is so, and repeat that 
we intend to publish nothing but original mat- 
ter, and earnestly desire our correspondents to 
help us keep our credit good, and not send any 
more stale Head Work. 
Here’s a letter from “ Starry Flag,” — why 
not the dome of St. Peter’s? — who thinks our 
Magazine is the very best out. Much obliged. 


Too many letters repeated in the enigma — see 
Letter-Bag in No. 20. — Jerry Jingle will learn 
long ere this that his carelessness was fatal to 
the cross-word enigma; Hannah probably kin- 
dled the fire with it the next morning. His 
conundrum is not much better than ours. 
‘‘ Why is Pennsylvania like a hen-coop with 


fourscore hens in it? Because it has eighty 
hens (A-t-hens).” — Sylvan Grove’s question 
relates to matters that are not usually made 
public. We wish that it could be increased 
tenfold. What will he do to help us? One 
of the charades he has sent before. 

Johnny Jay does not aspire to authorship — 
a sensible young man. We take a few geo- 
graphical questions. — Some of Swiftfoot’s an- 
agrams are as old as he is; so we reject all on 
suspicion. — Minnie’s enigma will pass, with a 
little tinkering. — Glimokedon can do better — 
try it. — Send on your twenty subscribers, Wil- 
lie Willard, and you shall have the Magazines 
as soon as anybody, unless your New York 
post-office is remiss in its duties. We should 
be proud to receive you into the Badge family. 

Sickness in the family, Rob Roy, especially 
in the head, disarranges things generally. 
How did our faithful Hannah know whether 
your letter had been answered or not. Your 
anagrams are very good indeed. — Tom Som- 
ers sends a rebus, and wishes us to publish it 
in No. 47 of our Magazine. No. 47 was pub- 
lished when it was received; and we saw the 
same rebus two or three years ago, with little 
alteration, in another publication. We want 
nothing but what is strictly original. 

Paul Pry’s puzzles are a failure. Enigma 
has too many letters; cross-word enigma too 
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personal; geographical rebus has letters; it 
should be composed wholly of symbols. — We 
take Peep’s transpositions. — We are a careless 
writer, ‘‘ Little Dorritt;” we certainly wrote 
“breath” in the quotation from your poem, 
and the printer made it “ breast.” Accept our 
humble apologies for hasty proof-reading. — 
S. R.’s Roman puzzle has an ancient look. Is 
the conundrum original? ‘What accommo- 
dation line is run more on Monday than any 


-other day in the week? Clothes-line.” — Haut- 


boy’s contributions are both good, but we pre- 
fer the sans-pieds. — Carrie makes us blush. 
Her rebus is good, but we don’t like the senti- 
ment. 

Corn City, Drawer 129, Toledo, Ohio, would 
like to correspond with somebody. — Also, 
Géorge J. C., Box 48, Oakfield, N. Y. — Also 
Jarse, Bloomfield, N. J. — Sans-tétes accepted. 
— Box’s conundrum will do. ‘Why is a 
woollen stocking like a man who has been de- 
feated in a prize fight? Because it is worsted.” 
That story was written by a boy; but, alas! we 
heard something like it long ago. — We take 
Bay State’s enigma. The transpositions do not 
make sense. — Sylvan Grove’s ‘‘ Essa on Mu- 
sick” should have been sent to ‘* Musicus;” 
no doubt he would be edified by the pathetic 
allusions to the ‘‘ voices of the night,” viz., 
frogs, musquitos, cats, and dogs. Transposi- 
tions accepted. 

Salt Pointer’s rebuses are not quite good 
enough. — R. C. L., Jr., sends answers to No. 
46, and thinks every boy and girl who does not 
have our Magazine should subscribe at once. 
He is about right. — T. H. O’Mistocles’s cross- 
word enigma is preserved. — Fanny Wilton is 
very much pleased with the Magazine, and 
sends her address to Lorain Lincoln, Cotic, 
Clarence Clayton, and others (with her moth- 
er’s permission?) Williamsburg, N. Y. 

Charles R. B. must not send his Magazines 
to the Publishers for binding; they will send 
him covers, and he can get them bound at 
Newark. See Prospectus in the advertising 
columns for club rates. The Magazine will be 
furnished the ensuing year for $2.50, or $1.25 
for six months. — J. Phlunkey, Box 2357, New 
Haven, Ct., is a ‘‘ poor forlorn old bachelor of 
forty-six,” and sends a most melting appeal 
for letters to alleviate his loneliness. Though 
rather an old boy, no doubt his call will meet 
with a generous response. — Korn Kobb sends 
some splendid conundrums; but, alas! we rec- 
ognize an old friend, “a little Indian,” who has 
made his appearance once before in our pages 
under the head of “‘ Little Things.” We do not 
care to publish the best of jokes more than once. 
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“ Yet we are attached to each other,” 
the vamps. 

“I should think so.” said the quarters; “ cost 
us many a stitch in the side.” 

“ Heeled at last?” inquired the rubbers. 

“And lifted up in the world, too,” said the 
sole, “ for I've counted four heel lifts.” 

“Struck the nail on the head that time,” 

anewered the quarters. 

“Walle!” enid the heel. “ They will go! 
about all day, and stand on their heads all | 


whined 


night, 

“ We shall be strung up daytimes,” said the 
shoes. 

“That's all you can make of it,” 
eyelets. 

“Don't say anything about an en/,” im- 
plored the vamps; “I feel sage on that sub- 
ject. It seems as if I should come to pieces or 
faint away.” 

“Don't hammer any longer on that idea; 
you can't come to pieces till you are let down 
& peg — you're too black to faint,” sneered the 
rubbers. 

“ Black yourself!” 
look like Indians.” 

“ So we are.” 

“You look as if you smoked,” 
shoe. 

“ Right about that,” returned the rubbers. 

“Don't wax wroth,” interposed the leather 
strings, ‘‘ we shall be worn out by and by.” 

“TI should think so,” muttered the sole; 
“such a rolling and stretching as you've had. 
Think of me, if you—” 

“Understand it,” broke in the rubbers. 

**Of course I shall stand under the weight 
of the subject, and be ground down,” groaned 
the sole. 

** We'll take care of you,” said the toes. 

* Aren’t you a little shiny?” 

“No more than you are coarse, flat, and un- 
polished,” retorted the toes. 

“T’ve been thinking,” said the left shoe, 
**that we shall be loved at first, worn out, left 
at last.” 

‘*T shall have the last word,” said: the rub- 
bers, who saw Jenny coming, and knew their 
chat was over. 

Jenny called mamma and Bridget to “see 
the shoes.” 

** Don’t they look as if they had been hav- 
ing a nice confab, mamma?” 

‘* What an idea, Jenny!” 

“It’s very quare she is, mum,” said Biddy: 
‘‘Jist look at the swate craythur. She has gone 
to give sick Willy a sight’ av the-same. How 
still he is, jist! An sure it’s no one but her- 


said the 


retorted the shoes. “ You 


said the right 
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self would give up her walk to sit beside 
him. Wadn't we like to have more sich quare 
ones?” 
—_—_—_—> —_—_——_ 
“SWEET HOME.” 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


O, ewift-flying swallow! 

' Dart down the green hollow, 

And dip your black wings in the pool by the 
lane ; 

The Spring's blithest comer, 

The sweet-smelling Summer, 

All decked with gay garlands, comes close in 
your train. 


A light-hearted rover 
You've been the world over; 
You've seen what I only can dream of — ah, me! 
Great cloud-mantled highlands, 
And bright flowery islands, 
With gleaming shores washed by the warm 
southern sea ; 


Broad streams seaward flowing, 
Still lakes brightly glowing, 
With blushes reflecting the morning's red mist ; 
Or, weary, have rested 
"Mid palms greenly crested, 
Or white-blooming citrons by wooing winds 
kissed ! 





No clime calls you “ stranger; ” 
A wide-welcomed ranger 
In all of your journeyings under the sun, 
What beauty most drew you, 
What spot has seemed to you, 
Of all earth’s sweet places, the loveliest one? 


And flying, still flying, 
The swallow replying, 
Said, “ Truly, I’ve looked on earth’s brightest 
and best; 
And dearest and fairest 
Of all things, and rarest, 
Beneath the barn eaves, is my clay-builded 
nest!” 


a 


—— In the age of chivalry armies prided 
themselves so much upon courtesy and fair 
play, that a village dance would scarcely be 
suspended when two hostile armies were in 
sight. J 

—— ALFRED THE GREAT was born at Wan- 
tage, in Berkshire, England, in the year om 
and died October 27, gor. G. P 


—— IN the time of Henry III. the University 
of Oxford ‘is said to have had mt thousand 
students. PF 
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\ ITHIN the stately marble halls 

of the consul “Gaaccut'’s home 

Were met the proud patrician *DamMEs 
of old imperial Roms ; 

'I«eeasous was their seanino, and 
‘conceous their aTTgRE — 

Of rraacs, and GoLp, and precious 
stowes, and the rurrie rich of 
Tyre. 

The spots of many a ‘province, that 
was given to sworD and FLAME, 
And the price of many a captive 
*youtn did cLotue each haughty 

DAME. 


And they ‘vauntep of their jewels, 
of PEARLS and RUBIES rare. 
“Where are 'rutne,” * they said, 


“CorNELIA?” to the NOBLEST * 
MATRON there. 

Straightway the matron brought 
them, not '*GLITTERING “GOLDEN 
toys, 

Nor '*rusigs, 'tPEARLS, or DIAMONDS 
bright, but her *rwo *BLOoMING * 
BOYS. 

‘*4t BEHOLD! *THESE are my JEWELS; 
and *MONARCHS may not wear, 

On '*rose or '*BROw, 'tcems of such 
price as these my *CHILDREN * ARE.” 

And well.she TRAINED those noble 
youths, ’mid anxious HOPES and 
FEARS; 

And the *NaME they left still BRIGHT- 
Ly glows along the track of YEARS. 

And had *Romg their virTvEs cher- 
ished, and been GOVERNED by their 
WORDS, 

She had not felt the »ryRANT’s rod, 
or th’ avenging * GoTHIC * SworDs. 

If that "HEATHEN woOman’s SONS were 
VALUED more than *GOLD, é 

Is not a “CHRISTIAN mother’s CHILD 
worth more than *wksLTH * UN- 
TOLD? 

If ‘sue, in *SuPERSTITION’s gloom, 

‘ reared them in. VIRTUES rare, 

What may a*CHRISTIAN * MOTHER do, 
with ®Curist her guiding Star? 








BASE BALL REPORTS. 
St Paul, Minnesota 
At a base ball tournament held at this place, 
the following prizes were awarded : — 

tet Prize A solid silver ball, regulation 
size, to the North Star Club of St. Paul. 

ad Prize — A silver-tipped rosewood bat, to 
the Vermilion Club of Hastings. 

3d Prize — A silver goblet, gold-lined, to the 
Arctic Club of St. Cloud. 

Second Class. 1st Prize — A set of foul flags 
with silver-mounted staves, to Saxon Club of 
St. Paul. 

2d Prize — A set of bases, bats, and balls, to 
St. Croix Club of Stillwater. 

Other special prizes were also awarded to 
individual players. YANKEE Mippy. 
Cincinnati, O. 

A match game was played between the Buck- 
eye and Live Oak Clubs of this city. The 
L. O.’s are anxious to be second to none; so 
challenge the B.’s for their high position, and 
invariably get beaten. On this occasion the 
score stood: B. 63, L. O. 34. The winning 
club was presented with a handsome silver belt. 


Hat Hopervt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Athletics played the West Philadelphi- 
ans, at which the former won by a score of 37 
to 10. Fisher, the renowned first base of the 
Athletics, made a clean score, no outs, and six 
runs. Osterheldt, right field of the W. P.’s, 
played well up to the ninth innings, when he 
broke his finger. Cc. R. W. 
Nashua, N. H. Y 

A game of ball was played at Nashua, Octo- 
ber 19, between the Juniors of Milford and the 
Riversides of Nashua, which resulted in favor 
of the R.’s by a score of 54 to 28. A return 
match was played at Milford, November 2, in 
which the Juniors won, — the score being 33 


‘for the J.’s and 20 for the R.’s. 


Grorce GIMNEY. 


-Baltimore, Md. 


There was a match game played here’ be- 
tween the Unions of Washington and the, Pas- 
times of Baltimore. At the close of the game 
the score stood 45 to 45. ‘THIDOLF., 
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1113. Chatham. 1114. Elbe. 1115. Ithasa 
Flint. 1116. It contains Newry(e). 1117. It 
has a Woodstock. 1118. It is below Rheims 
(reams). 1119. It is on the Tyne. 1120. 1. 
Junta. 2.Odd. 3. Hurra. 4. Nostrum. 5. Qui- 
étus— JoHN Q. ADAMs. 1121. 1. May—£ay. 
2. Hay. 3. Say. 4.Ray. 5. Fay. 6. Bay. 7. 
Day. 8.Pay. 9. Way. 1122. (Asavage) (can) 
(knot under stand) t (he) p (rope) r (ties) of t 
(head) (eye) (am on D) —A savage cannot 
understand the properties of the diamond. 
1123. Rub, bur. 1124. Dab, bad. 1125. Mur- 
mur, rum, rum. 1126. Tun, nut. 1127. Don, 
nod. 1128. Car-bond-ale. 1129. Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 1130. Delaware. 1131. Ulster. 
1132. Steuben. _ 1133. Tompkins. 
ison. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSEs. 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
, 1137. To disguise, and trouble. — What ter- 
ritory? 1138. Fresh, and a harbor. — What 
city? 1139. Small, and to sway one way and 
another. — What city? 1140. To leap, and a 
piece of land. — What city? 1141. Two points 
of the compass, to sing, a preposition and an 
article. — What two states? 1142. L. B.— 
What river? E. O. B. 
CHARADE. 

1143. My first is to examine with care; 

My second is a noise that fills the air; 

Then an article before a way 

Will give a peninsula far away. 

Wipe AWAKE. 


1134. Mad- | 


PROBLEMS. 


1144. What number is that the sum of the 
digits of whose square and third’ power are 
equal? 1145. A man has $900. _ Every morn- 
ing he gives away a certain sum, and in busi- 
ness during the day makes three times what 
he gives away. At the end of twenty days he 
finds he has just doubled his capital. How 
much did he give away each day? 1146. A 
merchant doubles his stock each year wanting 
$500. At the end of the fourth year he has 
eleven times his original stock. What was the 
stock, and what had he at the end of the fourth 
year? JostaH TRINELE. 


1147. . REBUS. 


6 5/ Mba 


Dovsie Acrostic. 

1148. 1. Spun wool. 2. To do too much. 3. 
Total want of beauty. 4. An ancient officer 
of justice. The initials and finals form what 
is before you. Lorain LINCOLN. 

ENIGMA. 

1149. It is composed of 12 letters. The 8, 4, 
10, 7 is avessel. The 9g, 5,6 is some relation 
to a pig. The 11, 2, 1, 12, 3 is to repeat. The 
whole is one of the United States. W. A. R. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. , 


1fso. Fat Rover, saver of the bun. 1151. 
Play loo, beef or keou. Curr CLIPPER. 


DousBLE Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

1152. My first is in sky, my second in ground; 

My first is in square, my second in round; 

My first is in bonnet, my second in good; 

My first is in coke, my second in wood; 

My first is in kernel, my second in shell; 

My first is in read, my second in spell ; 

Of my whole I think you will soon be aware, 

When I say it is in a national air. 

Wine Awake. 
Sans-TETEs. 

¥153. Whole, I am a grain; behead me, I 
am found in torrid regions; behead me again, 
I am what you do every day; again, I am a 
preposition; again, I am a beverage.‘ 





A. B. D. 
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E have two or three intimations this week 

that second-hand puzzles, conundrums, 

&c., have appeared in our Head Work depart- 

ment. We regret that it is so, and repeat that 

we intend to publish nothing but original mat- 

ter, and earnestly desire our correspondents to 

help us keep our credit good, and not send any 
more stale Head Work. 

Here's a letter from “ Starry Flag,” — why 
not the dome of St. Peter’s? — who thinks our 
Magazine is the very best out. Much obliged. 
Too many letters repeated in the enigma — see 
Letter-Bag in No. 20. — Jerry Jingle will learn 
long ere this that his carelessness was fatal to 
the cross-word enigma; Hannah probably kin- 
died the fire with it the next morning. His 
conundrum is not much better than ours. 
‘““Why is Pennsylvania like a hen-coop with 
fourscore hens in it? Because it has eighty 


hens (A-t-hens).” — Sylvan Grove’s question 
relates to matters that are not usually made 


public. We wish that it could be increased 
tenfold. What will he do to help us? One 
of the charades he has sent before. 

Johnny Jay does not aspire to authorship — 
a sensible young man. We take a few geo- 
graphical questions. — Some of Swiftfoot’s an- 
agrams are as old as he is; so we reject all on 
suspicion. — Minnie’s enigma will pass, with a 
little tinkering. — Glimokedon can do better — 
try it. — Send on your twenty subscribers, Wil- 
lie Willard, and you shall have the Magazines 
as soon as anybody, unless your New York 
post-office is remiss in its duties. We should 
be proud to receive you into the Badge family. 

Sickness in the family, Rob Roy, especially 
in the head, disarranges things generally. 
How did our faithful Hannah know whether 
your letter had been answered or not. Your 
anagrams are very good indeed. — Tom Som- 
ers sends a rebus, and wishes us to publish it 
in No. 47 of our Magazine. No. 47 was pub- 
lished when it was received; and we saw the 
same rebus two or three years ago, with little 
alteration, in another publication. We want 
nothing but what is strictly original. 

Paul Pry’s puzzles are a failure. Enigma 
has too many letters; cross-word enigma too 
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personal; geographical rebus has letters; it 
should be composed wholly of symbols. -- We 
take Peep’s transpositions. — We are a careless 
writer, ‘ Little Dorritt;” we certainly wrote 
“breath” in the quotation from your poem, 
and the printer made it ‘“ breast.” Accept our 
humble apologies for hasty proof-reading. — 
S. R.’s Roman puzzle has an ancient look. Is 
the conundrum original? ‘What accommo- 
dation’ line ‘is run more on Monday than any 
-other day in the week? Clothes-line.” — Haut- 
boy’s contributions are both good, but we pre- 
fer the sans-pieds. — Carrie makes us blush. 
Her rebus is good, but we don’t like the senti- 
ment. 

Corn City, Drawer 129, Toledo, Ohio, would 
like to correspond with somebody. — Also, 
Géorge J. C., Box 48, Oakfield, N. Y. — Also 
Jarse, Bloomfield, N. J. — Sans-tétes accepted. 
— Box’s conundrum will do. ‘‘ Why is a 
woollen stocking like a man who has been de- 
feated in a prize fight? Because it is worsted.” 
That story was written by a boy; but, alas! we 
heard something like it long ago. — We take 
Bay State’s enigma. The transpositions do not 
make sense. — Sylvan Grove’s ‘“‘ Essa on Mu- 
sick” should have been sent to ‘‘ Musicus;” 
no doubt he would be edified by the pathetic 
allusions to the ‘“‘ voices of the night,” viz., 
frogs, musquitos, cats, and dogs. Transposi- 
tions accepted. 

Salt Pointer’s rebuses are not quite good 
enough. — R. C. L.,; Jr., sends answers to No. 
46, and thinks every boy and girl who does not 
have our Magazine should subscribe -at once. 
He is about right. — T. H. O’Mistocles’s cross- 
word enigma is preserved. — Fanny Wilton is 
very much pleased with the Magazine, and 
sends her address to Lorain Lincoln, Cotic, 
Clarence Clayton, and others (with her moth- 
er’s permission?) Williamsburg, N. Y. 

Charles R. B. must not send his Magazines 
to the Publishers for binding; they will send 
him covers, and he can get them bound at 
Newark. See Prospectus in the advertising 
columns for club rates. The Magazine will be 
furnished the ensuing year for $2.50, or $1.25 
for six months. — J. Phlunkey, Box 2357, New 
Haven, Ct., is a “‘ poor forlorn old bachelor of 
forty-six,” and sends a most melting appeal 
for letters to alleviate his loneliness. Though 
rather an old boy, no doubt his call will meet 
with a generous response. — Korn Kobb sends 
some splendid conundrums; but, alas! we rec- 
ognize an old friend, “ a little Indian,” who has 
made his appearance once before in our pages 
under the head of “ Little Things.” We do not 
care to publish the best of jokes more than once. 
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ON FOOT. 


F late we have heard a great deal about 

walking. It is a subject, however, about 
which Americans generally trouble themselves 
very little. Perhaps not one in a hundred could 
walk thirty miles in ten hours without being 
thoroughly tired. 

In ancient Greece and Rome this was quite 
otherwise. Bodily, training was an important 
part of an-education; and walking and run- 
ning received their full share of. attention. 
Some examples of power of endurance found 
in ancient authors are very remarkable. A 
few of these may be overstated, but every one 
must judge for himself. 

Before the battle of Marathon, as we are 
told by Herodotus, the Athenian generals sent 
Phidippides, a trained runner, to Sparta. The 
distance is about one hundred and forty miles. 
And this herald reached Sparta on the next 
day after he left’ the city of Athens. 

There is nothing incredible in this, as the 
modern Persian foot-messengers are said to 
travel at the rate of seventy English miles 
a day. 

But Pliny far outdoes the story of Herodo- 
tus. Amystis, a Lacedemonian courier, he 
tells us, ran from Sicyon to Elis, one hundred 
and fifty miles, in one day; and Philonides, a 
courier of Alexander the Great, performed the 
distance in the same time. Pliny also says 
that, in his time, there were men in the circus 
who were able to keep on running fora dis- 
tance of a hundred and ‘sixty miles; and that 
shortly before the time at which he was writ- 
ing, there was a child, eight years of age, who, 
between morning and evening, ran a distance 
of seventy-five miles. 

Bodies of troops have sometimes made 
marches which were almost as remarkable as 
anything that we have given. 

The two thousand Lacedemonians,. who 
were too late for the battle of Marathon, be- 
cause they had superstitiously waited for a full 
moon, marched from Sparta to Athens in three 
days, nearly fifty miles a day. 

Julius Cesar, during the siege of Gergovia, 
in Gaul, marched, with four legions and a body 
of cavalry, fifty miles in twenty-four hours. 
Many other marches of his were quite as won- 
derful. 





Napoleon I. loved tocompare his marches with 
those of Cesar. Of modern commanders, Na- 
poleon alone has approached the great Roman 
in this particular. We meet with accounts of 
long marches, made by his troops, on’ almost 
every page of the history of his campaigns. 

A single march of an English division shows 
what training may do. The Light Divisior, 
trained under Sir John Moore, marched to the 
aid of Wellington, at Talavera, in the heat of 
a Spanish summer, sixty-two miles in twenty- 
six hours, each man carrying from fifty to sixty 
pounds of baggage. Leaving only seventeen 
stragglers behind, they marched across the 
field of battle ina close and compact body, 
and immediately took charge of the outposts. 
These troops had. made twenty miles the day 
before they started on this march, ‘and: had 
rested but a few hours. 


Tue Locust. — Grasshoppers are not ex- 
tensively used in this country as a food for 
man. A few Indian tribes lay up a’store of 
them for winter. But this practice is not gain- 
ing ground. In Asia, however, the locust, an 
insect not very different from the grasshopper, 
has always been a favorite article of food.’ It 
is represented, in the Assyrian - sculptures, 
among the choice delicacies of a banquet. It 
was a common food among: the Jews, and is 
still sold in the markets of many towns of 
Arabia. A common way of cooking it is to 
broil it in butter. It is supposed by many that 
the locust eaten by John the Baptist was the 
insect and not the fruit of a tree. J 


—— CHRISTOPHER was the slowest, most 


awkward, and most honest boy in school. At 
sixteen he could with great effort read the 
easier words of the lesson. When he came to 
one at all hard, he had a habit of pinning it 
tighter to the page with his fore-finger, and 
looking up to the teacher, by way of ashing 
what to call the strange word. Once, when 
his teacher was engaged in solving a problem 
for a boy, while hearing the reading class, 
Christopher came to the word “experience ;” 
he put down his finger, and looked up inquir- 
ingly. ‘ Proceed,” said the schoolmaster (for- 
getting Christopher’s habit of stopping for a 
moment). ‘ Pro—n—ceed!” read on Chris- 
topher, astonished at the peal ‘of laughter 
which followed. B. 


—— Amaseus, a singer of ancient Athens, 
received, every time he sang in public, an Attic 
talent, or.a thousand dollars in silver. This 
was worth many times the same sum in our 
day. 





